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Twenty  years  or  so  ago,  all  of  us  older  housekeepers  were  canning  and  stor- 
ing our  v egetables  to  comply  with  the  government  slogan  "food  will  win  the  war". 
Mr.  David  Houston,  who  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  those  days,  received  a  post- 
card from  a  woman  in  a  distant  state.     It  said,   "Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  we  have  to 
save  carrots  to  help  win  the  war  but  my  family  don't  like  carrots,  so  please,  tell 
us  something  else  we  can  save." 

If  that  post-card  had  come  in  this  summer,  twenty  years  later,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  have  been  able  to  tell  the  writer  something  else  she 
could  save,  and  how  to  save  it,  probably  in  a  way  she  had  not  heard  of. 

She  could  save  turnips.    Not  only  by  storing  them,  which  almost  everybody 
does,  but  also  by  fermenting  them  in  brine,  just  as  you  do  cabbage  when  you  make  it 
into  sauerkraut.     Sometimes  these  fermented  turnips  are  called  "turnip  kraut",  but 
that's  a  misnomer,  for  kraut  is  the  German  word  for  cabbage.    Better  to  use  the 
proper  German  name  for  turnips,  and  call  the  product  "sauer  ruben"  (pronounced 
reeben) . 

Did  I  imagine  it,  or  did  one  of  my  listeners  echo  the  complaint  of  the  post- 
card writer?     "My  family  doesn't  like  turnips! "     I've  got  an  answer  to  that.  When 
you  make  ordinary  turnips  into  sauer  ruben  much  of  the  turnip  odor  and  flavor  is 
lost,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  the  family  likes  sauerkraut  it  will  also  like 
sauer  niben. 

Of  course  my  talk  today  is  especially  for  the  homemakers  who  live  on  farms 
or  in  the  smaller  to  wns  where  it  is  possible  to  have  a  vegetable  garden  and  grow 
turnips.    Many  of  you  will  be  growing  a  fall  crop,  which  is  about  ready  now.  Eithei 
spring  or  fall  turnips  may  be  fermented,  but  the  fall  crop  gives  the  better  results. 
Preserved  in  this  way,  as  sauer  ruben,  turnips  are  a  valuable  food,  and  they  will 
add  considerable  variety  to  the  daily  fare  this  winter,  just  as  sauerkraut  does. 

The  best  varieties  for  the  purpose  are  Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf,  Tokyo,  Extra 
Early  Purple  Top  Milan,  Purple  Top  White  Globe,  Yellow  Globe,  Extra  Early  White  ^ 
Milan,  and  Japanese  Snowball.    Perhaps  I'd  better  repeat  the  list.     (Repeat,  slowly. 
Other  varieties  of  white  turnips,  also  rutabagas,  carrots,  and  mangels,  were  tried 
in  the  course  of  the  series  of  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Department  ot  Agri 
culture,  but  most  of  them  gave  less  satisfactory  results  than  the  varieties  I,^ye 
named.     So  if  you  are  storing  some  turnips  and  fermenting  some,  store  tne  varieties 
that  are  least  satisfactory  to  make  into  sauer  ruben. 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf  turnips  are  especially  good  when  fermented.  _  In  good 
growing  seasons  this  turnip  produces  a  very  juicy,  sweet  white  root,     it  is  q 
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possible  that  some  of  the  varieties  which  do  not  rate  so  well,  if  grown  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  and  under  different  conditions,  would  show  up  better  when 
tested  elsewhere  than  in  the  department's  laboratories. 

For  the  finest  flavor  and  texture,  select  medium- si  zed  turnips  for  sauer 
ruben — those  ranging  from  2-1 1 2  to  3-1/2  inches  in  diameter.     Smaller  ones  lack 
flavor  and  large  ones  are  inclined  to  be  woody  and  tough.     Those  with  the  highest 
sugar  content  give  the  best  results. 

Do  not  peel  the  turnips  for  sauer  ruben.    Peeling  removes  some  of  the  sugar 
and  gives  a  product  with  low  acidity  and  inferior  keeping  quality.    Wash  and  shred 
i'the  turnips,  using  a  shredder  if  possible,   so  that  the  product  when  loosely  packed 
will  look  very  much  like  sauerkraut. 

A  little  less  salt  is  needed  for  sauer  ruben  than  for  sauerkraut — about 
3-1 1 2  ounces  of  salt  to  each  10  pounds  of  shredded  turnip.    The  shredded  turnip  and 
salt  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  enamel  pans  and  then  put  into  open  stone  jars  to 
ferment  until  the  desired  acidity  is  reached.     Then  the  product  must  be  protected 
from  the  air,  either  by  canning  immediately  in  tin,  in  a  2  percent  brine  solution, 
or  by  covering  its  surface  in  the  jars  with  white  mineral  oil.     These  two  methods 
are  described  in  detail  in  a  new  government  circular,  No.  389-C,  called  "Production 
of  Sauer  Ruben"  which  can  be  obtained  free  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  method  used  by  the  department  in  making  sauer  ruben  follows: 

"Shredded  turnips  were  packed  in  2-quart  glass  jars,  which  held 
approximately  4  pounds  of  turnips  each  when  packed  firmly.    Because  of  the  pressure 
produced  by  the  gas  released  during  the  initial  fermentation,  the  lids  of  the  jars 
had  to  be  left  loose.    By  this  means  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape,  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  sufficient  concentration  of  carbon  dioxide  to  prevent  aerobic  spoilage  was 
maintained  over  the  fermenting  material.    As  the  evolution  of  the  gas  lifted  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  juice  to  the  top  of  the  jar,  causing  it  to  overflow,  the 
jars  were  placed  in  enameled  pans  until  the  period  of  gas  formation  was  over.  Once 
each  24  hours  the  lids  were  removed,  the  shreds  were  pushed  down  into  the  jars  by 
means  of  a  wooden  spoon  or  blunt  wooden  stick,   the  lost  juice  was  returned  to  the 
jars,  and  the  lids  were  replaced.    As  soon  as  the  gas  ceased  to  be  given  off,  which 
required  about  4  days,  the  jars  were  sealed  tight  and  stored  at  room  temperature. 
The  fermentation  was  generally  completed  in  12  to  14  days,  and  the  product  was  then 
ready  for  use.    The  product  put  up  in  this  manner  has  been  kept  for  3  years  and  is 
still  in  excellent  condition,  although  heat  has  not  been  applied." 

Sounds  easy,  doesn't  it?    No  cooking,  and  attention  only  once  a  day  for  a 
few  days.     The  important  feature  is  excluding  the  air  from  the  sauer^  ruben  through- 
out the  f  ermentation  and  storing  process.    One  great  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  the  sauer  ruben  can  be  put  up  in  containers  of  the  proper  size  for  home  con- 
sumption,  so  that  it  does  not  have  to  be  rehandled.    Possibly  quart  jars  would  be  a 
better  family  size  than  the  two  quart  size  used  in  the  experimental  work. 
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